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THIS WEEK: 

Pierre Bayle’s Case against Satire and 
Three Unplaced Lumleys .. .. .. .. 316 
\JOTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth indin: cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, .U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 


ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


[JNDER ‘In England Now,’ in the Lancet 
for 22 Nov., there is an article about 
rose-hips from a lively pen. We have all 
heard that we ought to make use of rose-hips 
seeing they are a source of vitamins which 
ought to be taken seriously. The writer, 
heedful of this propaganda, tells how expedi- 
tions of the nursing staff of a hospital were 
organised, for collection—of hips—gallantly 
disregarding discomforts and devastation to 
stockings. Quantities of rose-hips were 
brought home—in baskets according to direc- 
tion, not in tins—and with great care that 
they should not be bruised. Then came the 
treatment of the hips according to official 
instruction. Placed in a pan, covered with 
water, mashed with a wooden spoon, squeezed 
through a jelly-bag to filter out the sharp, stiff 
hairs which would produce gastric irritation, 
they were next—not without some shaking of 
the head in recollection of the properties of 
vitamin C—boiled for about a quarter of an 
hour to make them tender. Tested after this, 
they were found—and it was not unexpected 
—to have lost about two-thirds of the vitamin 
C content they had possessed when at boiling 
point. But, unless boiled, no considerable 
quantity of vitamin could be extracted from 
them. Accordingly. the official instructions 
had to be in part neglected. The fruit was 
brought slowly to boiling-point and the heat 
discontinued when that was reached. By this 
means a fairly stable vitamin extract was 
obtained, and a syrup prepared with the 
juice and sugar. It was estimated that to 
produce any appreciable effect 3 oz. of the 
syrup must be taken diaily. 

How to use it, was the next question. A 
score of nurses ‘‘ who semed to experience 
habitually more than their share of the ills 
of this world ‘‘ were chosen for the experi- 
ment, and elaborate care taken that they 


daily consumed their doses of syrup. It is 
yet too early to speak positively of the result, 
but, almost irrespective of that, the experi- 
menters have come to the conclusion that the 
chief virtue of the rose-hip extract lies in the 
gg ter it affords for making a gesture 
of ‘‘ benevolent interest.’’ So, once more, 
official hopefulness has encountered disap- 
pointment. 


Two centenaries which fall at this time may 

be recalled to the remembrance of our 
readers. The first is that of the death of 
Chantrey which occurred on 25 Nov., 1841. 
Chantrey’s work—with its frequent note of 
grace and tender feeling and its accomplished 
workmanship—viewed in combination with 
his rise from humble beginnings, his genial 
robustness of character and speech, his under- 
— of sports, the response he elicited 
from all sections of the public, and then the 
considerable fortune of which he died 
sessed, and the use to which, by his will, he 
put it, seems to us to offer a typical example 
of nineteenth-century ideals of excellence, 
intelligence, prosperity and appreciation of 
genius. 

The other centenary is that of the death 
of Dr. George Birkbeck, which took place on 
Dec. 1, 1841. There is no need to dwell 
on his services to his country and generation : 
the outcome of what he started and estab- 
lished is still living all around us. He began 
his strenuous work early; at twenty-three he 
was professor of natural philosophy at the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow, and it was 
there that he first came to realise the immense 
difficulties with which the intelligent artisan 
had to contend if he wished for scientific 
information and for intellectual improvement. 


THE removal of railings in London has 

already given some squares a new aspect. 
The novelty will be increased when outer 
railings of Parks are removed. On 1 Dec. 
beginning was made with the 3 miles or more 
of the outer railings of Hyde Park; these, 
with the internal railings, which also are to 
go, will furnish about 1,000 tons of scrap 
metal. Wherever in the streets the houses 
have basements there are of course railings. 
There is a decorative quality about the best- 
designed of these which has not perhaps 
hitherto received due recognition; as also we 
have certainly not valued enough the graceful 
iron-work of many old semi-circular balconies 
in inconspicuous streets, One is tempted to 
hope the seekers for iron will concentrate their 
attention on the ground. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PIERRE BAYLE’S CASE AGAINST 
SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. 


GATIRE has never had a more vigorously 
articulate enemy than Pierre Bayle, 
author of the monumental ‘ Dictionnaire 
historique et critique’ (Rotterdam, 1697, 2 
vols).1 Like a persistent thematic motif, 
Bayle’s bitter and specific condemnation of 
satire and satirists runs through his articles 
from A to Z and suffuses his voluminous criti- 
cal notes, Scarcely a page of the ‘ Diction- 
naire’ fails to yield some such sentence as, 
‘* He has been defamed as the most prophane 
and impious Drunkard that ever lived, and as 
a Traitor, a Conspirator, a Slave of Impurity 
and Satire, and a Falsifier of History ’’ (ii., 
181-2; 18 M.); or, ‘“‘. . . a satirist can put a 
criminal interpretation upon the most pious 
actions.”” (v., 459b.) If collected, Bayle’s 
thrusts against satire would easily mount up 
into the hundreds, besides his formal essay, 
‘A Dissertation concerning Defamatory 
Libels,’ appended to the ‘ Dictionnaire.’ 
Bayle’s scepticisms have been frequently 
accounted the starting-points of intellectual 
movements ; and in this case, hie fierce opposi- 
tion to satire at the outset of England’s great 
Age of Satire was only the beginning? of a 
long critical assault against the ‘ malig- 
nant” genre (an assault properly to be 
regarded as a tangential and extremely com- 
plex portion of the Quarrel between the An- 
cients and Moderns), participated in by such 
important figures as Chesterfield, Johnson, 
Voltaire. and Marmontel, and by such lesser 
ones as Colley Cibber, Edward Moore, Arthur 
Murphey, William Boscawen, the Abbé Bat- 
teux, and many another. Indeed, the strong 
and continued opposition to satire on the 
score that it lacked! both efficacy and integrity 
as an instrument of social reform had much 
to do with stimulating the later eighteenth- 
century investigations into the psychological 
bases of the genre by such men as Beattie, 


. 1 The edition used for reference here is the 
English_ translation by the bi-lingual Huguenot, 
Pierre DesMaizeaux (London, 1734-8, 5 vols., 2nd 
ed.) since it was presumably more accessible and 
useful to the eighteenth-century Englishman. 

2 In 1690 Sir William Temple in his essay ‘ Of 
Poetry ’ had censured ridicule (apparently synony- 
mous with satire in Temple’s mind) as a vein 
corrupting English poetry and dubbed England a 
veritable “‘ Region of Spleen.” 


Kames, Campbell, Knox, Owen, and Gerard, 
Just how much these numerous and lively 
opponents of satire contributed to the gradual 
decay of the neo-classic theory of the genre 
in the later decades of the eighteenth century, 
no one can now say; but certainly they exer- 
ted a very considerable cumulative influence, 

The Rotterdam empiricist, Pierre Bayle, 
whose strictures were perhaps the fiercest and 
most uncompromising, thus stands in the van. 
guard of a critical movement of some magni- 
tude and extent. Bayle uses the term 
‘satire ’’ loosely to embrace slander, libel, 
lampoon, ridicule, calumny, scandal, re- 
proach of any kind; for they all meant one 
and the same thing to him—an Art of Poison- 
ing. He is concerned not at all with the 
possibilities of satire as an art form, nor 
with the complexities of its organic tech- 
nique. He is interested in pragmatic fashion 
in satire as he has seen it in actual practice 
against himself and as he understands it best 
—a deadly weapon to smirch, correde, and 
destroy men’s reputations in political and 
theological controversies, 

A satirist, Bayle says, has no regard for 
truth and makes no pretence to exactness (iv., 
136a). He may impute false crimes, omit 
true ones, or simply invent tales out of whole 
cloth to meet the exigencies of his piece (i., 
882) for 
whether they [satirists] write out of revenge or 
jealousy; or whether they do it to display their 
thoughts, and exercise their pens; the main thing 
they aim at is the diversion of the readers, and 
to be praised for their parts. Now because they 
are afraid that meer truth would afford but little 
diversion, and that their work would be accounted 
a very indifferent performance, they season their 
relations with a thousand false stdries; they invent 
extraordinary adventures and~ conversations, and 
apply to those they speak of whatever they have 
read that is most proper to give a high relish. 
(v, 756-7.) 

It is a special favour to believe a satirist 
even when he is on oath with attendant wit- 
nesses, remarks Bayle. ‘‘ The Authority of 
a Satirist,’ says he, ‘is of no Weight. I 
believe him, no farther than he proves what 
he advances’ (i., 343a). Most satirists, he 
shrewdly notes, are far too sparing with their 
spy-money to get true accounts (i., 682b). 
The starveling ‘‘ sorry wretches’ live in gar- 
rets spinning their yarns out of their heads 
for greedy, mercenary printers who whine 
that they must print libels else they cannot 
put bread into the mouths of their wives and 
children : 

How could such le know all t cr 
ticulars which How g 
the letters which they have the impudence to print 
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as genuine? They who best know the court, and 
have been there several years, could scarce tell so 
many particularities. (v, 756 a.) 

Because of the untrustworthiness of its data, 
Bayle regards satire as a plague to history, 
since future readers are apt to regard inform- 
ation given in highly coloured satires as 
authentic, and, vice versa, unfavourable his- 
torical material as only satiric (iv. 142b). 
Despite the long opposition between satire 
and history, Bayle maintains that only a few 
changes are necessary to metamorphose the 
one into the other since satire presumably 
shows the bad to effect the good, andi since 
history shows both good and bad impartially 
(ii., 160b; 161a. See also ii., 56a, b; 57). 
Bayle’s observation is but partially true since 
satire must utilize either minification or mag- 
nification to show the actual degree of depar- 
ture from the ideal norm. 

Bayle cites scores of instances wherein 
‘pert, satirical writers’? have wrecked the 
reputations of good men ayd women and have 
even brought innocent persons to suicide by 
way of chagrin, extreme morbidity, and des- 

air. As a rationalist, Bayle discounts the 
idea of Bupalus the sculptor’s having been 
slain by vengeful iambics (ii., 202-3) and of 
Casaubon’s having been brought to death in 
any supernatural fashion by the gladiatorial 
Scioppius (v., 98b). But he does not minimize 
the fact that satire is actually a fatal thing, 
un genre dangereuz, as he himself well knew : 

. we ought to believe that the same baseness 
which induces some people to fire a musket up¢ 

enemy, would induce them to defame him 
by a satire, if they had no other arms but their 
pen. It is just as among beasts: some do not 
= with their horns, but bite, it is because they 
ve no horns, and know how to use their teeth. 
us also say, that a satirist who attempts upon 
the honour of his enemy with libels, would attempt 
upon their life with sword or poison, if he had the 
same opportunity. (v, 765.) 

Women as a sex, he thinks, ought to avoid 
satire, (iii., 207a), since it is all too easy 
for a good woman to be ‘‘ bespattered’’ or 
given ‘“ a furious stab”’ with a ‘‘ venomous 
satire (iv., 83; 84a): 

Satirists are a sort of rustics, who observe no 
Measures: They attack women in the most sensible 
part. She [Mary de Jars de Gounnai] was repre- 
sented, not only as older than she was, but also 
as a woman of a bad life. (iii, 207.) 

Satire is not useful, Bayle argues, to pro- 
mote active reform or even to act as restraint : 

Nothing can harden the adverse party more 
than the lash of these personal satires” (v., 
25a). Satire does little to preserve people 
to religious creeds and observances; and, did 
it preserve outer religious forms, the lack of 


inner piety would still render satire essen- 
tially valueless. Neither is Bayle certain that 
any profit arises from the “art of being 
formidable ’’ by satire (v. 225b). 

Bayle sees one good result attending satire, 
however. At least, one can praise the 
thousands of theological satires printed in 
Holland, ‘‘ some on long and narrow slips of 

aper, and some in many pages,”’ but ‘“‘ all 

ull of heinous lies,’’ for having provided the 
means of a beneficial catharsis of their 
authors : 

. it was a good way of purging the satirists, by 
iving vent to the nt humours which might 
ave occasioned defluxions on the internal parts; 

for had they been restrained with respect to 
strangers, they would have vomited their gall on 
their own masters. (v, 765a.) 

Bayle was particularly interested in govern- 
ment regulation and punishment of satirists 
who, he believes, ought to be no less subject 
to the laws of rational behaviour ‘than other 
people (iv., 136a). His lengthy ‘A Disser- 
tation concerning Defamatory Libels’ is 
almost wholly concerned with the extremely 
severe Roman laws of Augustus sentencing 
libellers to death. Bayle notes with keenest 
satisfaction that almost all legislators have 
agreed in punishing satirists rigorously and 
that 
.. . by a just judgment of God it often happens, 
that princes and their ministers who — to 
punish the boldness of satirists and libellers, are 
punished soon or late for their unconcernedn 
in the same kind, and exposed to the fury o' 
slandrous tongues. (iv, 251 a.)5 

Bayle suggests three utilitarian rules to be 
followed profitably by the “ ” satirist 
(there are so few, says he, who really know 
this Art of Poisoning): (1) he should advance 
nothing that he cannot prove; (2) he should 
abstain from accusations that may patently 
and easily be confuted; and (3) he should 
dissemble his own personal passion and hide 
the appearances of it (i., 727a). 

All of these questions and arguments of 
Pierre Bayle crop up time and again in the 
numerous eighteenth-century critical analyses 
of satire and its functions; and, while it 
would be far too much to assume that the 
‘ Dictionnaire’ provided the ammunition for 
all the antipathy to the genre, it seems likely 
that it supplied a goodly store of it. 

Mary CrarreE RANDOLPH. 

The University of North Carolina. 


3 See Bayle’s article on Cassius Severus who 
was exiled for his satires and who finally died in 
want and nakedness (ii, 355 a, b). See also ii, 
528 b, and v, 758. 
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IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


FLemMinc or Rock, Co. Siico. 
—— F.eminc, married —— and had 


issue :— 

I. Archibald Fleming, mentioned in his 
brother Mathew Fleming’s will, but I can 
find no further particulars of him. 

II. Mathew Fleming, of Old Rock, Co. 
Sligo, described in a lease dated 11 Apr. 1783 


as of Rattarman, Co. Sligo. Will dated 
24 July 1793. Codicil dated 6 Jan. 
1794. Proved 30 Jan. 1794. He ap- 


eae his wife Dorothy Fleming and 
is brother Archibald Fleming, and his son- 
in-law, Samuel Wesly Handy to be executors, 
and Archibald Fleming of Abbeyville, Co. 
Sligo, Esq., and Thomas Wade of Dame 
Street, Dublin, hatter, to be trustees. (From 
the foregoing it would appear that his brother 
Archibald Fleming was not of Abbeyville.) 
He married Dorothy (she died 18 Aug. 1831), 
second dau. of William Orme of Ballentobber, 
Co. Mayo, by his wife, Dorothy Fleming, dau. 
of Robert Fleming, of Achonry, Co. Sligo, 
and by her had issue : — 

1. Anne Fleming, eldest dau., unmarried 
in 1793. 

2. Catherine Fleming. Marr. Settlements 
10 June 1772 ; mentions Archibald Fleming of 
Ballacarrow, Co. Sligo. She married Samuel 
Wesly Handy of Bracalasta, Breckaghin and 
Collylough, Co. Westmeath. (now called 
Brackagh and Coolalough, per H. A. S. 
Upton), eldest son of Samuel Handy of 
Coolylough, Co. Westmeath, and had issue 
six sons and two daus. 

3. Dorothy Fleming. Her father in his 
will states :—‘‘ Has been provided for by her 
late uncle Major William Orme.” 


1783. Freminc, Mathew, 352-132-236974. 
Ormsby, Philip v. Fueminc, Mathew. Regd. 
21 June, 1783, by Philip Ormsby.—A lease 
dated 11 April, 1783, between Philip Ormsby, 
Esq., late Captain in H.M.’s 5th Regt. Royal 
Dragoons of one part, and Mathew Fleming, 
of Rattarman, Co. Sligo, Esq., of other part. 

Whereby Philip Ormsby demised to 
Mathew Fleming the town and lands of Emle- 
naughton as amply as said Mathew Fleming 
then held same situate Bo: Corran, Co. Sligo 
To Hold to Mathew Fleming from 1st May 
next for 500 years at £55 rent. 

Witnesses: John Phibbs of Boyle, Co. Ros- 
common, and Townley Ahmutz, of Dublin, 
gents. 

And Memorial by: Townley Ahmutz and 
John Fullerton of Dublin, writing clerk. 


Townley Ahmutz sworn at Dublin, 21 June, 
1783. 
(Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.) 
1794. Freminc, Mathew. The last W. and 


T. of Mathew Fieminc, of Oldrock, (Co, 
Sligo, Esq: Dated 24 July, 1793. Codicil 6 


Jan., 1794. Proved 30 Jan., 1794 
My wife Dorothy. My eldest dau. Anne 
Fleming, unmarried. My second dau. 


Catherine Fleming, wife to Samuel Wesly 
Handy, of Braca Casta, Co. Westmeath. My 
grandchildren Dorothy Handy, Anne Handy, 
John Handy and William Orme Handy. My 
youngest dau. Dorothy Fleming has been 
— for by her late Uncle Major Wil- 
iam Orme. Lease of Emlenaugh, Co. Sligo, 
from Philip Ormsby for 500 years. Mentions 
William Corrostine of Sligo. I appoint my 
wife Dorothy, my brother Archibald Fleming 


and my son-in-law Samuel Wesly Handy to’ 


be executors, and Archibald Fleming of 
Abbeyville, Co, Sligo, Esq., and Thomas 
Wade of Dame Street, Dublin, hatter, to be 
trustees, 
Witness my hand this 24 July, 1793. 
(Signed) Mathew Fleming. 
Witnesses to will: Denis Kelly, Richard 
Meares, Addies Meares 
Witnesses to codicil: Sam. Hughes, Alex 
McCape, Thos. Hearns. Bond of William 
Phipps. 
Probate 30 Jan., 1794, ‘to son-in-law, 
Samuel Wesly Handy and —— Dorothy. 
(Prerog. Will, 1794.) 


1794. Freminc, Mathew. 


Probate of Will of. Mathew Fleming, late | 


of Old Rock, Co. Sligo; Esq., decd., granted 
to son (son-in-law H.F.R.) Wesly Handy and 
Archibald Fleming, Esq., two of the execu- 
tors, 30 Jan., 1794. saving rights of Dorothy 
Fleming the other executor. 

(Prerog. Grant Book.) 


FiemMinc oF Roapstown, Co. 


John Fiem1nc, of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, 
ent. Will dated 9 Feb., 1753; Codicil 8 

ay, 1759. Proved 28 Sept., 1761. To ke 
bur. in Churchyard of Emlaghfod, Bo: 
Corran, Co. Sligo. Mentions his niece Jane 
Fleming. He married ——, dau. of ——, and 
had issue :— 

I. John Fleming, a Lieut. in the Hon. Col. 
Yorke’s Regt. of Foot ; d. 1755/6. Will dated 
20 Dec., 1755. Proved 6 Jan., 1757, probate 
being granted to his brother-in-law, Francis 
Morley, the executor. 
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II. Margaret Fleming, marr. ante 1755 
Francis Morley. 

III. Jane Fleming, d. ante 1785; admon. 

anted 4 June, 1785, to James Fleming of 

adstown, Co. Sligo, the executor. She is 
described as late of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, 
and married the Rev. Robert Mackie, Vicar 
of Corkhill, Co. Sligo. Will dated 15 May, 
1777, was gee 26 Nov.. 1777, by Robert 
Fleming, of Achonry, Co. Sligo, the executor. 
They had issue two daus. : (i) Sarah Mackie; 
(ii) Jane Mackie. 

IV. Dorothy Fleming, unmarried in 1755. 

V. Michael Fleming, of Roadstown, Co. 
Sligo. He and his wife, Frances, gave a bond 
dated 27 Sept., 1743. Will dated 5 Dec., 1780. 
Admon. granted 3 ——, 1785, to his only son, 
James Fleming. To be bur. at Emlaghfod. 
He married ante 1743 Frances, dau. of —— 
and had issue :— 

1. James Fleming of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, 

Described as ‘‘ only son” in Admon. 
of his father’s will, 1785. He married Mar- 
garet Bruen (or Bruce) and had issue an only 
dau., Margaret Fleming, who married 
(Marr. Settlements dated 24 Aug., 1806) 
Loftus Jones of Ardinglass, Co. Sligo, Esq. 

2. Margaret Fleming, under age in 1759. 
Married Julius Stirk, late Capt. in 10th 
Regt. of Foot. 

3. —— Fleming, who married Thomas 
Hern, of the City of Dublin, Esq. 

4. John Fleming; he is described as ‘‘ my 
younger son”’ in his father’s will (5 Dec., 
1780), but must have died before 1785, as in 
the Admon. of his father’s will it says 
“granted to James Fleming his only son.” 

Nores.—I have not so far been able to 
trace the issue of Michael] Fleming’s daus., 
Mrs. Julius Stirke and Mrs. Thomas Hern, 
but from the following it would appear they 
each had children, and that the families 
intermarried. In ‘ Alumni Dublinenses ’ are 
the entries: ‘‘ Julius Stirke Hearne, ent4 
Trinity College, Dublin. Pen. (Dr. Graham) 
July 1, 1846, aged 17, son of William, Cleri- 
cus, b. Co. Cavan, B:A. st. 1851.” 

“Lewis Reynolds Hearn, ent’ Trinity 
College, Dublin. Pen (Rev. Julius Hearn), 
July 1, 1854. aged 24. Son of William 
Edward, Clericus, b. Leitrim, B.A., st. 
1860; M.A. 1874.” 

‘. In Swanzy’s ‘ Nixon Family,’ is the entry : 

Rev. Julius Stirke Hearn, B.A., Curate of 
Manorhamilton, Co. Leitrim, son of Rev. 
William Edward Hearne, M.A., Vicar of 
Kildrumferth, Co. Cavan. He died 10 Aug., 
1868, having married 27 Dec., 1851, Elizabeth 
Lyon Montgomery.” 


In the Appendix to the 30th Report of the 


| Deputy Keeper of the Records, Dublin, we 


have: 

“Stirke, Henry Michael Fleming and 
Eliza Lomasney. Marr. Lic. 1835,’’ and in 
the ‘ Alumni Dublinenses.’ 

‘* Stirke, William Reynolds. Pen. (Mr. 
Allen), Oct. 14, 1856, aged 17, son of Henry, 
Military Officer, b, Londonderry.” 

“ Stirke, George. Pen. (Mr. Jones), Oct. 
12, 1858, aged 15. Son of Henry, in the 
Armv, b. Londonderry. B.A. Hiem., 1862.” 


(Killala Will, 1761.) 

The last Will and Testament of John 
Fremine of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, gent. 
Dated 9 Feb., 1753; codicil 8 May, 1759; 
proved 28 Sept., 1761. 

To be buried in Churchyard of Imlafad. 
My funeral and debts and also such debts as 
appear due to my sons-in-law Robert Mackie 
and Francis Morley by joint bonds passed to 
them by me and my son John shall be paid 
out of my goods and household furniture. 
My farm of Roadstown shall revert to my son 
Michael he first discharging the Mortgage 
of £200 which is thereon. 

Whereas by Deed of Lease and Release 
dated 15 and 16 Aug., 1743, in consideration 
of £200 paid unto my son Michael Fleming 
by Robert Fleming of Achonry I did join 
with my said son Michael and Frances his 
wife by way of Mortgage in conveying to said 
Robert Fleming the town and lands of 
Roadstown als. Ballenvalley redeemable at 
£200 and interest. 

Whereas by Deed of Lease and Release 
dated 18 March, 1752, made between Robert 
Fleming son and heir and executor of the 
above Robert Fleming and him John Fleming 
my son, the said Robert Fleming for consid- 
eration mentioned did grant and sell to my 
said son John Fleming the town and lands 
of Roadstown alias Ballenvalley to him and 
his heirs for ever and whenever the consid- 
eration in said Release was paid to said 
Robert Fleming by my said son John Fleming 
in trust for me, I do devise the same as 
follows :— 

I bequeath to my dau. Dorothy and her 
heirs £200 by virtue of said Mortgage. 

My son John and his heirs shall receive 
£100 of the interest money due by said Mort- 


gage. 
My son Michael shall have £20 remitted 
him of said interest which Robert Fleming 
aforesaid remitted or bestowed on redeeming 
said Mortgage. ; 
My son-in-law Francis Morley and _ his 
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heirs shall receive £20 provided there remains 
so much after discharging the aforesaid 
legacies. A guinea to be given my dau. Mackie 
to buy a mourning ring. 

In case my son Michael shall die without 
issue male lawfully begotten then the lands 
shall revert to my son John and his lawful 
issue male and in want of such to return to 
the issue female of my son Michael, My son 
John Fleming and Francis Morley to be 
executors. 

I also desire my son Michael shall discharge 
bonds which I passed to my niece Jane Flem- 
ing for £45 which is my said son Michael’s 
just debt on account of the 15 years he held 
Portnesh which he was bound in Articles of 
intermarriage to pay and discharge and 
acquit me of same. Also there shall be no 
charge made by my son John and dau. 
Dorothy upon my grand-dan. Margaret Flem- 
ing for diet washing or lodying so long as she 
lives with my said son and dau. at Roads- 
town. 

Witness my hand this 9 Feb., 1753: 

(Signed) John ffleming. 

Witnesses: M*Donogh, Arthur Knott, 
James Baghmin. 

Codicil, dated 8 May, 1759: Whereas I, 
John Fleming of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, gent., 
on 9 February, 1753, made my Will which is 
attested by Thomas Donagh, Arthur Knott 
and James Baghmin and which was all 
drawn and wrote by my son John Fleming 
deceased. 

Whereas my said son John Fleming was 
trustee for me in the Deeds in my said Will 
mentioned made between Robert Fleming and 
my said son John Fleming and the sum of 
£200 therein mentioned paid to said Robert 
Fleming was my proper money and paid by 
Deeds, and said John Fleming who wrote my 
Will hath therein mentioned and acknow- 
ledged that the considerations in said Deed 
were paid to said Robert Fleming by him in 
trust for me, that the said Robert Fleming 
being son and heir of Robert Fleming of 
Achonry Esq’¢ to whom the lands of Ballen- 
valley were mortgaged by me, my wife, my 
son Michael, and Frances Fleming his wife, 
for the £200 which sum so borrowed was paid 
.to my son Michael Fleming and was his 
proper debt as will appear by Band signed 
by the said Michael and Frances Fleming 
dated 27 Sept., 1743, and I do recommend it 
to my said son Michael Fleming that as soon 
as he should come into possession of Ballen- 
valley he should pay off the said £200 and 
all interest and cost due on thereon and dis- 
charge the same as devised by me. 


Whereas by my said Will I devised £100 
part of the interest due by virtue of said 
Mortgage by my said son John Fleming, who 
is since deceased I devise the said £100 as 
follows, i.e.: To my dau. Jane Mackie £50, 
To my grand-dau. Margaret Fleming £50 
when she comes of age or is married. | 
appoint my said son-in-law Francis Morley 
whom I in said Will appointed executor with 
my said son John Fleming deceased, to be 
sole executor and also residuary legatee. 

Witness my hand this 8 May, 1759: 

(Signed) John ffleming. 

Witnesses: Thomas Cuttle jun', Joseph 
Morley, James ffleming. 

Probate granted 28 Seok. 1761, to Francis 


Morley, sole executor. 


(Prerog Will, 1757.) 

The last Will and Testament of John 
FremincG, Lieut. in Hon. Col. York’s Regi- 
ment of Foot. Dated 20 Dec., 1755. Proved 
6 Jan., 1757. 

Whereas there is a sum of £200 with 
interest thereof since Sept., 1743, due me by 
virtue of a Mortgage on the lands of Roads- 
town als. Ballinvalley situate in Bo: 
Corran, Co. Sligo, as by said Mortgage 
assigned to me may appear. Now: said money 
so due I dispose of as follows: To my beloved 
sister Dorothy Fleming the principal sum 
of £200 with interest for same from the time 
of the death of my father John Fleming until 
said sum is fully paid and discharged. 

To my beloved sister Jane Mackie wife of 
Rev. Robert Mackie, clke, £50, being part of 
the interest due on said Mortgage and should 
she die before it is paid then same to my 
niece Sarah Mackie. 

To my niece Margaret Fleming when she 
is of full age or when married £50, being part 
of the interest due on said Mortgage. 

To my brother-in-law Francis Morley £20, 
being part of the interest due on said Mort- 

age. 

. Wheaties there is owing to me by my father 
John Fleming by Bond and account £81 10/- 
and by other further sums with all rest \ 
disposed of 1 bequeath to my sisters Margaret 
Morley and Dorothy Fleming equally. ; 

I appoint my brother-in-law Francis 
Morley executor. 

Witness my hand this 20 Dec., 1755: 

(Signed) John Fleming. 

Witnesses: Patt Donnelly, Thos Donnelly, 
Arthur Morley. 

Probate granted to Francis Morley, the 
executor, 6 Jan., 1757. 
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Prerogative Grant Book. — - 
1757. Jan. 26. Probate of all goods of John 
FieminG, late a Lieut. in a Regt. of Foot 
commanded by Hon. Col. York, decd., 
granted to Francis Morley, sole executor. 


Killala Will, 1780. 
The last Will and Testament of Michael 
Fieminc, of Roadstown, Co. Sligoe, Esq. 
Dated 5 Dec., 1780 (no probate to end of 


1780). 

To be buried in Churchyard of Imlaghfadd. 
To my elest son James Fleming the two 
quarters of the lands of Roadstown aforesaid 
pursuant to the provisions and limitation re- 
served in my marriage settlement. 

Whereas Arthur Cooper of Tansyport, Co. 
Sligoe, Esq., stands indebted to me by Bond 
on which judgement is entered in principal 
sum of £1,000, and my eldest son said James 
Fleming is also indebted to me by Bond on 
which judgement is entered in principal sum 
of £150. 

Which two several Bond debts I bequeath to 
my daughter, Margaret Stirk, wife to Julius 
Stirk, late Capt. in the 10th Regt. of Foot 
and Mrs. Hern, wife of Thomas Hern, of 
City of Dublin, Esq., and to my younger son 
John Fleming, Esq., equally, but same to be 
subject to my debts. 

Residue of my personal fortune (if any be) 
between my said daughters, Mrs. Stirk and 
Mrs. Hern and my said younger son John 
Fleming equally. I appoint my sons-in-law 
said Julius Stirk and Thomas Hern and my 
said son John Fleming executors. 

Witness my hand this 5 Dec. 1780: 

(Signed) Mic: ffleming. 

Witnesses: Cha’. Phillips, Jn°. Ferralls, 
Rich’, Bruen. 

No Probate to end of 1780. 


Killala and Achonry Grant Book 1781-1799. 
p. 6. 1785, [. . .] 3rd, Admon. granted to 
James Fleming only son of Michael Fleming 
late of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, decd 
p. 5. 1785, June 4, Admon. granted to 
James Fleming of Roadstown, by executor of 
~ Mackie, late of Roadstown, Co. Sligo, 


Hy. Fitzceratp 
Weston-super-Mare, 


BRowN ING CORRESPONDENCE: COR- 
RECTIONS FOR EDITIONS 1933 AND 
1936.— Having had occasion to examine 
‘Letters of Browning,’ edited by T. L. Hood 
— Murray, 1933), and ‘ Letters from 
en 


Meredith to Robert and Elizabeth ! 


| Barrett Browning,’ edited by Aurelia Brooks 


Harlan and J. Lee Harlan, Jr. (The Baylor 
Bulletin, Vol. xxxix., 1936), I noticed a few 
small editorial slips in the two volumes, As 
the books have been in circulation for some 
years now, I have thought it necessary to 
bring these to the notice not only of the 
editors but also of the public. 

In the Index to the first volume five stray 
references have been put down to ‘ Rossetti, 
Dante G.’’ Of these, the references on pp. 
134, 186 and 223 are to William Michael 
Rossetti, and not to his brother, Dante 
Gabriel. Also, there is no reference to 
Rossetti on p. 66, as noted in the Index. 

The Index to the second volume cites a 
reference to D. G. Rossetti on p. 206. This is 
a mistake, and is due to a misunderstanding 
of the following passage : 


I remember that in one of his early Pictures, the 
Founder of the Pre-Raphaelite School in Engd 
(whose name I don’t like because I can’t spell it) 
took pains to paint every wisp and fork of straw 
in Noah’s Ark... 


“The Founder of the Pre-Raphaelite 
School ”’ in the passage above is J. E. Millais, 
as the picture in question, ‘ The Return of the 
Dove to the Ark’ was drawn by him. This 
misunderstanding also accounts for the mis- 
statement on p. 103 to the effect that the letter 
(No. 24) comments upon ‘‘ the labors of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti.”’ 


University of Dacca, India 


“DSYCHOLOGY,” ‘ PNEUMAT- 

OLOGY.’’—I have acquired ‘Elementary 
Sketches of Moral isang y,’ the account in 
print of the lectures delivered by Sydney 
Smith at the Royal Institution in 1804-6. In 
his ‘ Introductory Lecture’ he says: 

The term Metaphysics has no sort of relation to 
its meaning; and various attempts have been made 
to substitute a more appropriate word in its place— 
hitherto without success. Psychology, and Pneu- 
matology, are both candidate expressions for filling 
this vacancy in our language; but though no objec- 
tions can be stated to either, they have neither of 
them fairly got into circulation . 

To-day the word ‘‘ Metaphysics ’’ is still in 
use. ‘‘ Pneumatology ’’ has disappeared, but 
‘* Psychology ’’ has made great advances. The 

ublic was struck with the phrase ‘‘ psycho- 
ogical moment ”’ and took to it without any 
idea of its meaning. I observe a column 
headed ‘ The Psychological War,’ which goes 
on to state that the present conflict is a 
‘* psychological war, or a war of nerves.” 


S. N. Ray. 


PHILOMOT. 
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Readers’ Queries. _ 


THREE UNPLACED LUMLEYS. 
(See clxxv. 149, 230, 356, 465; clxxvi. 88.) 


[ the further pursuit of my researches con- 

cerning the ancient Northern family of 
Lumley—upon which I have already written 
somewhat in ‘ N. and Q.’ at the first and the 
last references, revising in the latter number 
a suggestion made in the first part of the 
earlier number—I have come across three 
persons of the name whom I cannot place and 
in respect of whom I venture now to seek the 
assistance of your readers, 

(i.) The first in order of date is ——-. 
Lumley, who is to be found in the Pedigree 
‘of Doyley in ‘ The Visitations-of Co. Oxon,’ 
Harleian Society’s Publications, Vol. v. 
(1871), pp. 224 sq., wherein Robert Doyley 
of Merton, Co. Oxon (ob. 1577) is shown to 
have had issue by his first wife Elizabeth née 
Cheyney, daughter of John Cheyney of 
Woodhey, Co. Bucks, seven children, the 
eldest of whom was Susanna, who married 
four times as follows, namely :—(1) Edmund 
Bray of Cobham, (2) —— Cooper, (3) —— 
Hadock, and (4) —— Lumley. 

From the will of the said Robert Doyley, 
dated 29 July 1577 and proved in the P.C.C. 
27 Jan. 1577/78, it is clear that the said 
Susanna (therein called Suzan) was still un- 
meayere and under twenty-one on 29 July 

From the will of her brother, John Doyley, 
dated 9 Apr. 1593 and proved in the P.C.C. 
2 July 1593 — who leaves a legacy to ‘‘ my 
sister Cooper ’’ —it is clear that she was on 
9 Apr. 1593 the wife or the widow of her 
said second husband. Thus, her said first 
marriage took place after 29 July 1577, her 
said second marriage before 9 Apr. 1593, her 
said third marriage after 9 Apr. 1593, whilst 
her said fourth marriage took place of course 
at some later date, a date whereof I can un- 
happily offer no further indication. I am 
anxious to establish the identity of such 
fourth husband, —— Lumley, and to ascer- 
tain whence he came, when and where such 
fourth marriage took place, and whether 
there was any and, if so, what issue thereof. 

If the Christian names of the lady’s said 
second and third husbands, together with the 
dates of their respective deaths, can also be 
given, such additional information would be 
very welcome. ; 

(ii.) The second is the Rev. Francis Lum- 
ley, who was Vicar of Mickleover, Co. Derby, 
from 1607, until his death in October 1632, 


when he was there buried as ‘‘ Vicar of the 
Church of Mickleover’’ (hereinafter called 
M.) on 29 Oct. 1632, and whose will, dated 14 
Aug. 1631, was proved at Lichfield on 31 
Oct. 1632. 

He married five times, namely :—(1) 
probably in or before 1604 Joan née ‘ 
who was buried at M. on 13 June 1608; (2) 
probably circa 1611 Jane née Broockhouse, 
who was buried at M. on 15 Dec. 1623, and 
who was one of the nine children of Robert 
Broockhouse of Derby, Co. Derby, tanner, 
whose will, dated 1 June 1615, was proved in 
the P.C.C. 16 Sept. 1620, and of Katherine 
née eney Moore his wife, whose own 
will, dated 3 Feb. 1620/1 was proved in the 
P.C.C. 6 June 1622; (3) probably in 1624 or 
1625 Isabell née ——, who was buried at M. 
on 4 May 1627; (4) at M. on 20 Aug. 1627 
Susanna née Gery (originally misread for me 
as Cory), who was buried at M. on 25 Sept. 
1628; and (5) after 25 Sept. 1628 Joan née 
(query) Fisher who was living on 14 Aug. 
1631, being then described by her said ‘hus- 
band in his said will as ‘‘ Joan Lumley als. 
Joan Fisher my wife.” 

By such first —- he had issue two 
daughters, Frances and Martha, who were 
living, respectively wife of John Bourne and 
wife of Walter Morton, on 14 Aug. 1631. 

By such second marriage he had issue, three 
sons and three daughters, all baptized at 
M. as follows, namely :—(a) Robert, 6 Feb. 
1608/9; (b) Richard, 17 Nov. 1611; (¢) 
Catherine, 24 Mar. 1613/14; (d) Thomas, 2% 
Mar. 1615/16; (e) Mary, 18 Mar. 1617/18; 
and (f) Jane, 3 Feb. 1620-21; of whom (a) 
was probably and (b), (d), (e) and (f) were 
certainly living on 14 Aug. 1631, whilst (¢) 
probably died as an infant before 1 June 1615. 

Of such third, fourth and fifth marriages I 
know of no resultant issue. 7 

I should greatly value information as to 
the date and place of birth and as to the 
parentage and place of origin of this second 
of my three unplaced Lumleys. | 

(iii.) The third is the centenarian George 
Lumley (born circa 1679), whose marriage in 
1783 at the age of 104 to Miss —— Dunning, 
aged 19, was duly recorded in the Gentle 
man’s Magazine at the time and was refe 
to, under the heading ‘‘ Another Veteran 
Bridegroom,” in my letter in the Daily 
Chronicle of 17 Feb. 1928. 

Information as to the place of his birth and 
as to his parentage and) place of origin would 
also be greatly appreciated, 

L. Granam H. Horton-Smita. 

The Atheneum. 
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TTINGHAM’S COLLECTION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. —I am 
anxious to learn what became of the collection 
of architectural works gathered by Lewis 
Nockalls Cottingham (1787-1847), which was 
housed in the residence he built for himself 
in Waterloo Bridge Road, and which was dis- 
rsed not long after his death. Was the 
collection sold by auction? If 60, there was 
presumably a catalogue, and it might be 
ible to obtain from the firm which con- 
ucted the auction some account of the items 
included in the sale and the names of the 
buyers. Armagh Cathedral was very largely 
rebuilt by Mr. Cottingham, and according to 
the custom of the time a certain number of 
fragments of interest are said to have passed 

into his keeping. 

JOHN ARMAGH: 


K ON GIRLS’ SCHOOLS WANTED. 

—Your correspondent will be much 
obliged to any reader who can furnish the 
title of a book dealing with girls’ schools and 
written somewhat in the manner of Mr. 
Frank Fletcher’s ‘ After Many Days ’—if 
such a book exists. 

OMEGA. 


es ON BOSWELL’S ‘ JOHNSON.’ 

—1. When did Jonn Hatxert, Bart. 
(originally John Wedderburn) (1720-1793), 
of Pitfirrane, succeed to the baronetcy? 
G, E. C. says ‘'1792,’? but this must be far 
off. Other sources give 1779; but this also 
appears to be too late, for Boswell in his 
journal for 12 Oct., 1774, calls him “ Sir 
John.”” A reference in George Hamilton’s 
‘History of the House of Hamilton’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1933), p. 427, seems to show that he 
succeeded between 1762 and 1764. Can any 
one confirm this, and fix the date more pre- 
cisely ? 

2. Information is desired concerning JoHN 
Garnsrorp Bscuer or Beecuer, Boswell’s 
coach-companion from Grantham to London 
in March, 1775. He became a lieutenant in 
the 16th Regiment of foot, 26 May, 1775, and 
disappears from the Army List after 1781. 
He told Boswell that he had an estate not 
far from Newark, Notts. 

3. Whom did Henry Sampson WoopraLi 
(1739-1805), publisher of the Public Adver- 
i’ marry? His son George was born in 


4.Is anything known about a Miss 

WARDS who wrote ‘ Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse’ (1776) and ‘Otho and Rutha’ 
(1780) ? 


5. What was the maiden name of Lapy 
Knicut (d. 1799), widow of Admiral Sir 
Joseph Knight (d. 1775)? Her daughter 
Cornelia, in her autobiography, says only 
that her mother was connected with an Essex 
family of the name of Deane, ; 

6. Information is requested concerning the 
wife and children of Jonn McApam, of 
Craigengillan (d. 1790), the wealthy Ayr- 
shireman to whom Burns addres some 
verses. Mre. McAdam was a daughter of 
Sir William Cuninghame, Bart., of Robert- 
land (d. 1781). What was her first name, 
and what are the dates of her marriage and 
death? One of their two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Jean, married William Forbes of 
Callendar, in 1787. Most sources say Jean; 
but the Scots Magazine (xlix. 620) says Mar- 
garet (the elder, who was a noted beauty). 
Which was it? McAdam’s son and heir, 
Quintin or Quentin, is mentioned by Burns 
in the lines referred to above, and also in the 
second Heron election ballad (1795). James 
Paterson says that his ‘‘ fate made no little 


noise.’”” When did he die, and under what 
oy mona Whom did he marry, and 
when 


Freperick A. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


IGNATURE OF PEERS.—When did 

peers first use their title, without initials 

or Christian name, as their signature? In 

the reign of Elizabeth both Burleigh and 

Leicester included their initials and 

Christian names in their signature as a 
Bishop does to-day. 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE’S CHRISTMAS 
LEAVE DINNER BALL.—If this funce- 
tion, due on 12 Dec. at Grosvenor House, was 
originated by friendly Queen Charlotte, con- 
sort of George III, it would be interesting to 
learn whether it began not at Kensington 
Palace but at Grosvenor House, then (as 
Gloucester House) the town residence of her 
brother-in-law, William Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester; also whether it is an annual 
affair or one automatically revived during 
such times as Great Britain has been obliged 

to be at war. ; 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 


HARLES MELLOR.—Could any one give 
me particulars of the life of a barrister 

of this name who lived round about 1859. He 
is said to have been successful in gaining 
acquittals in no fewer than one hundred 
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murder cases, though as defending counsel he 
never spoke for more than twenty minutes, 
and is said never to have finished a sentence, 
Lord Acton is reported to have said he was 
a danger to the community. I have searched 
and enquired in various directions without 


success, 
J.T. L. Suate. 


ENRY FARLEY.—On p. 601 of ‘The 
Minor Pleasures of Life,’ selected and 
arranged by Miss Rose Macauley, published 
by Messrs. Gollancz (1934), appears the fol- 
lowing : 
To see a_ strange out-landish Fowle, 
A — Baboon, an Ape, an Owle, 
A dancing Beare, a Gyants bone, 
A foolish Ingin move alone, 
A Morris-dance, a Puppit-play, 
Mad Tom to sing a Roundelay, 
A Woman dancing on a Rope, 
Bull-baiting also at the Hope, 
A Rimers Jests, a Juglers cheats, 
A Tumbler showing cunning feats, 
Or Players acting on the Stage— 
There goes the bounty of our Age: 
But unto any pious motion, 
There’s little coine and lesse devotion. 


It is attributed to Henry Farley (1621). 
But who was Henry Farley? I can find no 
reference to him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ or any other 
of the usual works dealing with the history 
of literature, 


Morice. 
(For the British Puppet Guild). 


HE DIADEM.—The imperial diadem, 
we are told, was first adopted by Diocle- 
tian. What did Diotletian intend to signify 
by adopting it? 
IcNoramus. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Can some reader of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ kindly furnish the names of the 
authors of the following lines ? 


“If Pa was King | Spain.” 
“We've got a bran’ new baby, too, 
An’ pa, he has to keep 
Awake at night until the new 
One wants to go to sleep. 
It cries, it does! It yells and screams 
With all its might and main, 
An’ pa says he’d have pleasant dreams 
If he was King of Spain.” 
Etc., etc. 


“ Going Where Father Goes.” 
“Where are you going my son?” 
I said to the five-year-old, 
The bright little one with the truthful eyes 
And the locks like burnished gold ; 
“Where are you voy) my son?” 
And he danced on his dainty toes, 
As he lisped, in his pretty winning tones, 
“I’m going where father goes.” 
Etc., etc, 
Cc. D. 


Replies. 
DOUBLE-DRAINED PISCIN AS. 


(clxxxi. 275, 306.) 


piscinas occur in churches 

: built during the latter part of the 
thirteenth and the early part of the four 
teenth century, ‘‘As a rule,” says the late Dr. 
J. C. Cox, F.S.A. (‘ Little Guide,’ ‘ Cam- 
bridgeshire,’ 1st ed., 1914, p. 45), ‘‘ a double 
—— may be assigned to the reign of 

ward I,”’ i.e., 1272—1307, ‘‘ but there are 
a few both of earlier and later date.” Dr, 
Cox also accepts the theory that one of the 
bowls was for pooens away the water after 
the ceremonial lavabo, and the other for rins- 
ing the chalice and paten; and this view, I 
believe, is generally accepted. The dual prac- 
tice, at any rate, as distinct from this parti- 
cular dual means for its accomplishment, 
prevailed from at least as early as the ninth- 
century, when Pope Leo IV addressed an 
instruction to the bishops that ‘‘ locus in 
sanctuario aut juxta altare sit preparatus, 
ubi aqua effundi possit, quando vasa abluun- 
tur, et ibi linteum nitidum cum aqua depen- 
deat, ut ibi sacerdos manus lavet post com- 
munionem.’’ As to why the double piscina 
came into vogue in England during the reign 
of Edward I, and why it was afterwards, or 
soon afterwards, so completely abandoned, I 
have no explanation. ‘‘ Crédences géminées ” 
(“‘ erédence ’”’ being apparently applied to a 
niche with what we call in age a 
“credence table ’’ above, and with a piscina 
bowl below; there is a little ambiguity) are 
stated by M. du Caumont (‘ Abécédaire ou 
Rudiment d’Archéologie,’ 5th ed., Caen, 1886, 
p. 532) to be found in France ‘‘ au com- 
mencement du XIIIe siécle,’’ so that, at least 
so far as the relative dates are concerned, 
they may possibly have been imported into 
England from that country. Speaking gener 
ally, the number of them in this country is 
comparatively small and their distribution 
is exceedingly irregular. Cornwall, for ex- 
ample, though one of our bigger counties, has 
only two, whilst Cambridgeshire, though one 
of our smaller, is credited with between thirty 
and forty, which is probably the biggest total 
for any county in England. Moreover, in at 
least one instance, i.e., Much Hadham, Herts, 
what looks at first sight like a double piscina 
= on examination to have only a single 

wl, in only one of its two niches, the com 
responding niche, of otherwise identical 
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aspect. being bowl-less. That this disparity 
is not due, as might perhaps be otherwise sus- 
pected, to any false or careless restoration, 
is demonstrated by the fact that the stone 
slab at the bottom of the two niches is con- 
tinuous and original. Probably in this case 
the second niche is really a credence, in the 
English sense (i.e., a receptable for the sacred 
vessels) ; and this perhaps is a possibility that 
has always to be reckoned with in similar 
cases, ¢.g., at King’s Langley, in the same 
county, It will be seen from what has been 
said that double piscinas of the more elab- 
orate sort involve two similar, but united, 
niches, side by side, in each of which is its own 
bowl; but there is also a simpler, and per- 
haps rather commoner, kind, in which the 
two bowls are both contained in a single 


I do not remember having ever found a 
triple piscina, either in England or on the 
Continent, except one in the north chapel of 
the Cistercian ruin of Sawley Abbey, Yorks 
(W.R.). It is stated, however, by Dr. Cox 
(‘English Church Furniture,’ 1907, p. 64) 
that one exists at Rothwell, Northants; and 
a second is claimed in ‘ N. and Q.’ clxxiv. 206 
for Brecon Cathedral. Oddly, I have failed 
to notice both. At Scawton, Yorks (W.R.), 
and at Withington, Gloucestershire, are 
curious accessories on the north side of the 
sanctuary that may possibly have been used, 
as Mr. Percy ARMSTRONG suggests may have 
been the case with regard to the third bowl 
in triple piscinas, ‘‘ for washing things when 
the Mass was not being said’’’ (‘ N. and Q. 
clxxiv. 264). At Scawton, which was built 
by the monks of Old Byland in 1146, there is 
a lavatorium (not a omg in the form of 
a small, stone trough (so far as I know, 
unique) that is probably contemporary with 
the building of the church; and at Withing- 
ton there is a cavity in the wall, at the back 
of a shallow, trefoiled niche, that is supposed 
formerly to have held a small, leaden cistern, 
the water from which was apparently drawn 
off through the rosette, on the wall below the 
niche, that has a hole in it, and that was 
formerly, no doubt, fitted with a tap. “Such 
cistern,’ says Dr. Cox (‘Little Guide,’ 
‘Gloucestershire,’ 1st ed., 1914, p. 221) ‘occur 
in monastic churches, but very rarely in 
parish churches; there is another at High- 
worth, in Wilts.’”’ Examples like these last 
are obviously more likely to have been used 
for washing bulky objects than the small and 
superficial bowl of a triple piscina. 

BE. Morris, F.8.A. 

Totnes, Devon. 


IRGIL: SCHOOLBOY’S SAPPHIC ODE 
(clxxx. 9).—Going through some old 
papers, I have found eight lines of this ode. 
They were sent to me by the Oxford don A. 
O. Prickard, who queried Goldwin Smith as 
the author. So I can add a second stanza 
to that given by GasELEE :— 
Tu decem pulcras eclogas patrasti, 
Quattuor libros no Georgicorum, 
Praeter Aenein_ (nitidum poema) 
Composnisti. 


I do not know if this completes the ode. 
Vv. R. 


SUCCESSFUL PROPHETS (clxxx. 443; 

elxxxi. 21, 122, 208).—‘‘ The lucky pro- 
phecy which made the fortune of Zadkiel’s 
Almanac,”’ as referred to in James Payn’s 
‘Notes from the News’ (1890), was almost 
certainly a prediction made in 1861 fore- 
casting the death of Albert, the Prince Con- 
sort, which actually did occur Dec. 14 of that 
year. The circumstances surrounding this 
prognostication are set forth in a fairly rare 
work by Christopher Cooke, ‘ Curiosities of 
Occult Literature’ (1863), the author’s copy 
of which, with voluminous MS. notes, is now 
in the University of California Library. 

Cooke was for many years associated with 
Lieutenant Richard James Morrison, R.N., 
the first of the nineteenth-century astrologers 
to use the pseudonym Zadkiel. The connec- 
tion between the two men was decidedly odd. 
In the course of their friendship Morrison 
managed to involve Cooke in at least two 
questionable business ventures, in the course 
of which Cooke lost more than £2,000. Yet 
despite these mishaps, Cooke never lost faith 
in Zadkie] and indeed both helped spread the 
fame of his predictions and defended him 
from attacks in the press at the time of the 
successful forecast. 

The story of the lucky prophecy is curious, 
According to Cooke, Morrison cast the Con- 
sort’s horoscope on completely inadequate 
data, for the correct date of Albert’s birth was 
not known (‘ Curiosities,’ p. 240). The actual 
prediction, which appeared in ‘ Zadkiel’s 
Almanac’ for 1861, must have been vague, 
but it apparently caught the eye of an Alder- 
man Humphrey, who was sitting as magis- 
trate at Guildhall shortly after the Prince’s 
death and who commented publicly on the 
remarkable fulfilment of the prophecy. It 
seems clear that Humphrey had no particular 
traffic with astrologers, and that he was more 
impressed by Zadkiel’s luck than by his sup- 
posed skill. But for his indiscretion Hum- 
phrey paid heavily when, with one voice, city 
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and country newspapers charged him with 
bad taste, disrespect for the royal family, and 
outright superstition. 

In all this hubbub Morrison wisely 
remained silent. He had made a lucky hit, 
and, as Cooke says, ‘‘ [He] endeavoured to 
satisfy me by the assurance that Zadkiel’s 
Almanac would sell the better for the ridicule 
and abuse lavished upon it and its author 
(‘ Curiosities,’ p. 242). But in contrast to 
the coldly opportunistic Morrison, Cooke was 
a ‘‘ devout well-wisher to the mathematicals.”’ 
As a solicitor, moreover, Cooke had been con- 
cerned for a number of years with the possi- 
bility of modifying the Vagrant Act of 21 
June, 1824, which the police were using 
steadily as a basis for arresting astrologers. 
He therefore published a 26-page pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Astrology in a Nutshell: A Letter 
to Alderman Humphrey, Respecting Various 
Predictive Statements in Connexion with the 
Death of the Late Prince Consort ’ (March ?, 
1862). Doubtless this pamphlet helped 
spread the fame of Zadkiel’s forecast, though, 
rather pointedly, Morrison himself took no 
public notice of the work. 

Hueu G. Dick. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


QcRAP WINDOWS (clxxxi. 121, 164, 180, 

262).—Reference to stained glass win- 
dows which in modern times have unde- 
signedly come to be composed! of ancient glass, 
prompts reference to a quite exceptional case, 
that afforded by the excellent display in the 
church of Rivenhall, near Witham, in Essex. 
The glass therein shown—but possibly at the 
moment stored elsewhere—reflects the spirit 
of the XII century and is among the finest 
and oldest examples of stained glass in this 
country. Bushnell, ‘Storied Windows,’ 
1914, p. 23, describes these four medallions 
and panels of Byzantine type, originally 
placed—but not at Rivenhall—in a round- 
arched romanesque window. The exceptional 
character of these scrap windows lies in the 
fact that the panels vary not only in scale 
but in choice of subject. Nor was the placing 
of this remarkable, although ‘‘ jumbled,” 
glass in the East window of the chancel at 
Rivenhall due to its condemnation as ‘‘ super- 
stitious ’’ at the time of the Reformation, for 
it was not then in England; its existence in 
Essex to-day is due to the aesthetic sense of 
a former curate, It was, in fact, acquired 
when a church at Chénu, in Normandy, was 
demolished in 1839. Bought @ ril prir—said 
to have been 3s. 6d. a square metre—by the 
Rev. B. H. Rawlins, then curate at Riven- 
hall, it was intended to ornament his parish 


church. How outstanding is this glass is 
reflected in the fact that some years ago the 
Vicar told me that he had been offered g 
sum exceeding £20,000 for it; but the Dio 
cesan authority would not sanction the sale, 
even to apply the proceeds to the wider 
— needs—as it was then urged—of 
this country parish. (See Essex Review 
1884, vol. ii, p. 71). : 


Maurice W. Brocxwett. 


‘7 YCIDAS,’ THE “TWO-HANDED EN. 
GINE” (clxxx. 273).—A friend has 
asked me to put once more on record what 
seems to him and to me a relevant parallel, 
Sir Thomas Smith, a man of high eminence 
in his day, being temporarily in the Tower 
Certaigne Psalmes or Songues of 
avid . . . with other Prayers and Songues by 
him made, to pas the tyme there. 1549,” 
Among these is the quatrain:— 


This day made new Duke, Marquis, Earle, or 


Yet maie the ax stande next the dore; 
Everie thing is not ended as it was begonne, 
God will have the stroke either after or before. 
In ‘The Canons of Criticism’ Edwards 
bore witness to the still used sense of “at 
the door’’ for ‘‘ ready at hand for use.”’ The 
suggestion would be that Milton anticipated 
the civil power stepping in to rectify abuses 
of the church. It is not necessary to suppose 
that he foresaw, and dared even vaguely to 
prophesy, Laud’s end. I will add no more to 
the reams already written on the passage. 


GEORGE G, Loane. 


LD THORN-TREES (clxxxi. 282).—The 
following story is extant in the village of 
Berwick St. John, a mile due south of which 
is a large old encampment called Winklebury, 
in the middle of which there used to stand 
an old thorn-tree or scrag. 

The whole property around belonged to Sir 
Thomas Grove, whose son, Walter Grove, 
lived in the Manor House of Berwick. One 
day, when short of firewood, he went up with 
a horse and axe, cut down the scrag and 
hauled it back. The result of this in the 
village was that no chicken would lay eggs, 
no cow would have a calf, and no women 
would have babies. 

One day, however, a village woman came 
to Walter Grove and told him it was his fault 
for cutting down the scrag. He promptly 
went up and planted a new scrag where he 
had cut down the former one. What was the 
result? Swarms of rabbits, every cow had a 
calf, and every woman had a baby within 
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seven months; very odd but true. 
Joun BeneEtTT-STANFORD, 


PABLY ACCOUNTANTS: BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(clxxxi. 274, 306).—Biographical details of 
John Collins 1625-1683; Stephen Monteage 
1623-1687 ; James Dodson (1757); Benjamin 
Donn or Donne 1729-1798 are to be found in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vols. 
xi,, XXXViii., Xv., respectively. Under the 
name of Hugh Mellis, vol. xxxvii., p. 220, 
a reference is made to John Mellis which 
may be of interest. 

The following books will be decidedly help- 
ful to Mr. Lewis, namely :— 

: His of Accounting and Accounts. 
and written by richard Brown, 
C.A., and published in 1905 by Messrs. T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, Edinburgh and London. i 

2. Chapters the Histo 
n a mmercia ri etic. 
David Murray, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. Published 
by Jackson Wylie & Co., publishers to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, 1930 
Perer GRIFFITHS. 


(OUNTY BOUNDARY MARKS (celxxxi. 
246, 278, 307).—In June 1898, when I 
was a schoolboy at Bedford, seeing ‘‘ Three 
Shire Stone ’’ marked on the map at the point 
where Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
Northamptonshire meet, I cycled to the spot, 
being curious to see what sort of monument 
it was. I found in the grass verge on the 
south side of the road, a good sized stone, 
either circular or polygonal, I cannot now 
remember, having a socket in its centre in 
which a cross probably once stood. The single 
word ‘‘ Huntingdonshire ’’ was incised in the 
stone; the other two counties were not men- 
tioned: I should be interested to know 
whether the stone is still there. The spot is 
about 5 miles from Kimbolton, on the main 
road to Higham Ferrers, 
C. F, Moysey. 


GAND FOR WASHING (clxxx. 233).—For 
ordinary human ablution in sand I have 
no information ; but for ceremonial ablution 
in deserts it was permitted by Mahomet: 
see Gibbon, chap. li, and Tyler, ‘ Primitive 
Culture,’ ii, p. 440. Gilbert White, Letter 
38, queries whether this method was not 
borrowed from the birds classed as pulvera- 
trices, dusters, e.g., hens, partridges and 
pheasants, which never use water. Lecky 
mentions the much-debated case of a Jew con- 
verted to Christianity on his death-bed in 
the desert ; was the baptism in sand effectual ? 
HIBERNICUS. 


The Library. 


Richard II. By Anthony Steel. (Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. net.) 


“LES affaires,’’ a wise man once said, ‘‘sont 

moins importantes que les hommes.” 
For some time now in the study of history, 
affairs have taken precedence of men—under- 
by affairs ’’ developments social, 
political and economic; movements of 
thought; interplay of labour and finance; 
organization of all sorts. The fourteenth 
century in England lends itself well to this 
impersonal treatment; there was so much 
seething within it. A great deal of research 
has been expended upon it, and results of this 
have been set forth in numerous monographs. 
On the whole what record and monograph 
have made clearer to us than it ever was 
before is the intricate progress of affairs. 
Material has been unearthed which should 
make possible new interpretations of charac- 
ter: but work on this may be said not to have. 
been either as large or as penetrating as work 
on institutions, and political developments. 
We therefore welcome this study of one of the 
most puzzling, and in some ways the most 
attractive, of English Kings with especial 
satisfaction, 

Nearly eighty years ago Richard II in-~ 
spired a French scholar to attempt not only 
a detailed account of the tangled events of 
his reign, but also something like a portrait 
of himself. Wallon is still good to read. True. 
he relies far too much on Froissart, and has. 
been superseded by recent discoveries which 
have given a new aspect to much both in the. 
administration and in the struggles of 
Richard’s two decades. Yet the relations 
between England and France, and of these- 
two countries to the general European situa- 
tion and the menace from the Turks, may still 
be usefully studied in his pages, with some. 
added value accrui from a continental 
point of view; and ‘the portrait of Richard 
includes here and there points which Mr. 
Steel has omitted. The most striking instance. 
of a discovery since Wallon’s day which has, 
so to a“. cancelled many of his pages, is. 
that of Favent. Wallon, who calls him 
Fannant, read him in the account of the. 
Admirable (we know it better as the Merci-- 
less) Parliament which was printed in 1641, 
and he assumed this to be an original pro-- 
duction of that year, composed as propa-. 
ganda with a view to political problems at 
the moment centred on Strafford. But Miss. — 
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McKisack, since Wallon’s day, found the old | 
Latin text of this Historia Mirabilis Parlia- 
menti and-in her edition of it (1926) shows 
good reason for thinking that—though as 
truly perhaps propaganda as Wallon thought 
it—it was put together soon after the rising 
of the Merciless Parliament, and deserves 
consideration as a contemporary work, no 
less than as affording one of the liveliest pic- 
tures of the times. 

Mr. Steel brings together admirably the 
new view of the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—whether in England or in Europe at 
large—which has been opened up by the work 
of recent scholars. Already it has proved 
possible to modify, in some places to correct, 
opinions and conclusions formed some ten or 
fifteen years ago. We thought the outlook of 
the French upon the war and the measures 
they proposed to take might perhaps have 
received further illustration. War, adminis- 
tration, parliament, social conditions are 
dealt with in excellent clearness and full use 
of materials now available. Particularly 
good are the accounts of the Peasants’ Revolt 
and its true nature, and.the careful discus- 
sion of Richard’s consultation of the jus- 
tices. But it is for the drawing of characters 
that we think the work will deservedly draw 
attention most forcibly. The Fair Maid of 
Kent has here her rightful place assigned to 
her. There is a re-estimation of the Black 
Prince which calls in question some of the 
praise popularly bestowed upon him. John 
of Gaunt is shown—fairly we think—to have 
had importance in the reign even more in 
excess of his merits than has been commonly 
reckoned. Against the group of magnates, 
most of whom appear at once sinister and in- 
competent, stand the figures of Michael de la 
Pole and Simon Burley, and whereas—pre- 
eminently. in Burley’s case—malice and 
brutality work, out into tragedy which has 
nobler implications than one finds in most of 
the executions, the reader is made to feel how 
each event inheres in the whole movement. 
‘We are spared the grisly detail of which 
Wallon is so lavish; but the rapacity, 
treacherousness and pitilessness which are 
gathered thick in this closing manifestation 
of mediaeval life are well brought home. 

All this, however, is more or less subordin- 
ate to the presentation: and new interpreta- 
tion of the character of Richard, largely 
based upon present day psychology. His 


youth—passed without companions of his own 


age, under the shadow of his father’s reputa 
tion and strongly imbued with ideas of 
regality—is shown, in so sensitive and 
imaginative a person, as the beginning of 
that development of intellect and character 
which was to have so tragic a conclusion, 
Much is made of the strength of Richard’s 
affection especially as centred first upon hig 
mother and then upon Anne. After the death 
of Anne we are to see a definitely pathological 
condition set up and increasing, the King, at 
the end, becoming a hopeless neurotic. The 
political aspect of the reign is dwelt upon 
almost exclusively. We think Mr. Steel 
sometimes goes a little beyond what the 
evidence actually warrants, as where he sayg 
that by 1394, to Richard’s ‘‘ schizoid mind” 
‘“ Anne was probably the only feature of the 
outside world which was altogether real” 
or takes it as probable that at the end the 
King was a ‘‘ mumbling neurotic.”’ Richard’ 
French policy alone would seem to disprove 
the first of these opinions. On the other side, 
he seems, except for some passages in the 
Introduction, to allow too little for the live 
liness and variety of Richard’s interests if 
matters other than politics, One would 
hardl~ guess from these pages how strong was 
the artistic and intellectual activity of the 
time: nor the sympathy with it of the King 
whose love of magnificence was so displeasing 
to the coarse-fibred magnates surrounding 
him. The temperament of an_ artiste 
together, too, with peculiarities of the Plam 
tagenet strain—confronted with brutal 
obstinacy and malignity, and breaking down 
at the end under strain would account for 
Richard, we think, without recourse to the 
‘‘split mind,’’ unless we are to say that thé 
artist mind is of its nature schizoid. With 
these reservations we think the study @ 
Richard a remarkable achievement, and 4h 
whole book one of the most important conti 
butions to mediaeval history that hav 
appeared within the last few years, 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for amy 
reason, we do not print. : 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 
article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of @ 
series volume and page at which the contributiem 
in question is to be found. 8 
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